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VVhether Fo be nothing new. 


» Hedefire to learne is naturall, and no leſle 
pleaſing 10 the minde of man , than his 
) deſire of getting : and indeed, it is one 
25 kinde of getting : and as-men receive 
more contentment 11 one new purchaſe, 
than in often thinking on all thoſe which 
they had made before ; ſo our underſtan- 
ding takes a great deale more pleaſure in feeding. upon 
new nouriſhment, than in chewing the cud upon tharwhich 
it had already: yea, and among thoſe new repaſts, if it 
light upon any which it never raſted before, it receives it, 

as Our palate is wont to doe, with fo much the more plea» 

ſure : for nature is more pleaſcd with rhe change,than with 
the continuation of the uſc of anything : the reaſon 1s, 
becauſe ſeeking the ſupreme good, and not finding it in 2- 
ny Cfthoſe things which ſhe hath yer made triall of,ſhe al- 
wayes hopes to finde it elſewhere. This ſweetnefle, is that 
which allayes the bittcrneſle of learning to children, who 
are raviſhed with the pleaſure of learning all thoſe Hiſto- 
ries and Pedanticall conceits, which we can fo hardly en- 
dure when weare growne tO more age. It may be;it makes 
old men ſo melancholick, becauſe you can hardly tell chem 
anything that they krow not, and therefore mens talke is 
tedious to them: whereas ignorant youth admires and 
takes pleaſure in every thing. *nd wee are fo delighted 
Aa "with 
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” with novelty, that there is no beaſt ſo ill-favoured, which - 


ſeemes not pretty when it is young, witneſſe the Aſſes 
| foaley nor no plant of (© little delight, as that novelty 
 eannotcommend it, as we ſee in the Hop and the Prim- 
roſe. But 1 diſtinguiſh Novelty into Phyſicall or Naturall, 
Morall and Artificiall, The firſt of theſe is in new pro- 
du@ions, whether of ſubſtances, or accidents, as of difſ- 
eaſes unknowne tethe Ancients. The ſecond of new and 
unuſuall ations. The third of Inventions. Accordin 
to which diſtin&ion,we may ſtare this que ſtion, and that 
in my opinion, muſt be done thus : Titere are DO new ſub- 
ſtantiall productions , Nature having diſplaycd all her 
forces almoſt theſe {ix thouſand yeares (according to 
true account, and much more, 1t wee belecve the Egypt 
arsand Chinois) and having ruune through all umagina- 
| ble varieties of ſpecies , by che divers combinations of 
all her matters; and alſo through all mixrures of quali- 
ties and other accidents : which makes it impoſſible to 
ſhewany diſeaſe that is new and unknowne to the forego- 
ing ages. But for afons it is another caſe ; their num- 
ber cannot be determined, becauſe they depend upon the 
liberty of man, which could be no longer liberty, if our 
Wi ill were not free to paſſe ſome ſetnumber. Much leſle 
can Inventions be ſaid to be determinate and reducible to 
a certaine number, becauſe they depend intheir produQti- 
ons, upon the wit of man. which is infinite in irs duration, 
and in its conceptions, which cannot be bounded; no not 
by that Yacuwn which ſome have imagined on the fur- 
ther ſide of the Heavens, Of which all our inventions 
are proofes ſufficient, 

The ſecond ſaid , that this exception is unneceſſary, 
there being nothing at all new in any of thoſe fore-named 
claſſes, according tothe teſtimony of him that was beſt 
ableto judge , as being the milcf}, and who hed made the 
mo 
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. moſt experiments; I meane Solomon, who boldly pro- 
nounces of his owne times, that there was not then, nor 
ſhould ever beany new thing. How much mnre then is it 
true inourtime, being ſo many yeeres after him? For, to 
begin with the forme ſubſtantiales, as they call them, there 
is not one of that ſort new , notonely in irs ſpecies , but 
even in its individual} qualities, which , indeed , appcare 
new toour ſenſes , but yet are not fo for all that: as the 
ſbape of a Marble Statue was in the ſtone nor onely in 
poſſibility, buralſo ina&, before the Graver made it ap- 
peare tO Our eyes, by taking away that which was ſuperiiu- 
ous, and hinderedus from ſeeing it.. And if wee beleeve, 
that we have ſo good a horſe that his like was never found, 
It 1s nor becauſe it is fo, but becauſe it ſeemes ſo ; other 
horſes, as good or better than that, never comming toour 
bands. Much lefle likely is it that new diſeaſes ſhould be 
produced,as ſome have beleeved, imagining, that the An- 
Cients were not curious enough to deſcribe all thoſe of 
their times, ortheir Succeſlors diligent enough toexamine 
their writings to finde themthere. As for humane aQtions, 
doe we ſee any now-adaies, that have not beene practiſed 
in times paſt, whether good or bad, valiant or cowardly, in 
counſell or in execution? And that which they call Inven- 
tioni,s for the moſt part, nothing buta ſimple imitation in 
deeds or words. Thus,Printing,and Guns, which wee be- 
leeve were invented within theſe two or three hundred 
yeares, arefound to have bcene inuſe among the Chine- 
ſes above twelve hundred years. So faith Terexceof ſpeech, 
Nihil eft jam diflum quod non diftum ſit prizes, Our very 
thoughts, though they be innumerable, yet, if they were re- 
#1{tred, would be all found ancient. 
The third ſaid, That Nature is ſo much pleaſed with di- 
verſity, which isnothing elſe bura kind of novelty, that 
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ſhe hath-imprinted a deſire of it in all things here below, 


=and, irmay be, in things above allo : for they are pleaſed 
-In their work, and the ſupreme and univerſall Cauſes: pro- 


duce vs theſe novelties. Thus the different periods of the 
heavens make rew aſpects,and new influences, not onlyeve- 
ry yeare, bur alſo every monerh, every day, yea, every. mo- 
ment. The Moone, every quarter, ſhewes a ſeverall fortof 
face z and particularly, when ſhe ſends all her = toward 
the Sun, ſhe is called New. The Sua at bis riling is new, 
and ſo he appeares unceſſantlyto ſome Countrey or other 
intheworld; ineach of which he makes neiv ſeaſons; and 
amongſt thereſt, Spring, becauſe ir is the molt pleaſant 
time, is commonly called in France le Renonveau, becauſe 
it renewes a!l things : theaire decking itſelfe with a more 
cheerfull light, the trees cloathing themſelves with leafes, 
the earth with greenneſle , the medoves being enamelled 
ard imbroidered with new floyers. The young man that 
fceles the downe upon his chin, acknowledgeth his moſly 
beard tobe new : upon his wedding day he 1s a ne:v-marri= 
ed man : it isa pretty new caſeto his Brice to finde her ſelf 
madea woman : her great belly and lying; in,are alſo novel- 
tiesto ber: rhe little infant then borne, is a ney fruit : his 
firſt ſucking is new, histeeth at firſt comming, are nexy, 
And ſoare all other conditions of Clarkihip and Prieſt- 
hood, and Widowhood, and almoſt iufinite others. Yea, 
many things that ſeeme not at all tobenew, yetareo ; as 
a River ſeemes very ancient, and yet it renewcs it ſelfe eve- 
ry moment : ſo that the water that now runs under the 
Bridge, is not that which was there yeſterday , bur till 
keeps the ſame name, though it be altogether other 19- 
deed. We our ſelves are renewed from time to time by 
our 'nouriſhments continuall reſtauration of our, waſted 
triple ſubſtance. Nor can any man doubt but that there 
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are new Diſeaſes, ſceing nothing is written of them inthe 
bookes of the Ancicnts, nor of the remedies to cun8 
them, and that the various mixtures of the qualities which 

roduce them,may be in a manner innumerable ; and that # 

th ſorts of Pox were anknowneto the Ancients. Eut * 
this novelty appeares yet better in mens ations, and divers 
events in them , which are therefore particularly called 
Newes. Such are the relations of Batrailes, Sieges, ta- 
kingsof Townes, and other accidents of life , ſo much 
the more conſiderable, by how much they are ordinarily 
lefſe regarded. It were alſo too much injuſtice to goe a- 
bout to deprive all Inventors of the honour due to them, 
maintainingthat they have taught us no new thing. Poe 
not the Secaries and Herefiarchs make new Religions ? 
Moreover, who will make any queſtion, whether we have 
not reaſon to aske what new things Afﬀrick affords now- 
adayes, it baving beene fo fertile in Monſters , which are 
bodies entirely new ,. as being produced againft the: 
lawes of Nature, And when the King calls downe mo-- 
ney, changeth tle price of it, determines its weight, 
is not this a new ordinance? In ſhort , this is to goe a- 
bout to pervert not onely the fignification of words , but: 
alſo common ſenſe, in maintaining that there is nothing 
new: andir had not beene amiſle if the Regent. which 
printed ſuch Paradoxes in a youthful] humour, had ne- 
ver beene ſerved with new-laid eggs, nor changed hisold 
cloathes, and if he had complained, anſwer might have 
beene made, That there is nothing new. 

The fourth ſaid, that there are no new ſubſtances, 
and,by conſequence, no new ſubſtantiall formes , but one- 
ly accidentall ones; ſeeing Nothing is made of Nothing, 
or returnes to Nothing ;- and in all the other Claſſes of 
things, there are no new ſpecies, but onely new indivi. 
cuals, 
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als, to which Monſters are to be referred, Yea, the 

ſeries of our Salvation wete alwayes iz rntelleFu Divi. 
mo. YWhich made our Saviour ſay, that Abraham had 
Fence him. And as for Arts and Inventions, they flou- 
”- riſhed inone Eſtate, whilſt they were unknowne 

in another, where they ſhould appeare af- 
terward in their time. And this is 
the ſenſe wherein it is true, 
that, There is ne- 
thing new, 
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P Vhich i moſt to be eſteemed, an Inven- 
uve V Vit, Fudgement, or Courage. 


8759 He life of man is intermingled with ſo 
TINs! manyaccidents, that ir is not eaſic to 
4)! foreſee them 3 and though our pru- 
dence could doe that, yet it belongs 
to the Inventive faculty ro provide for 
- them; without which, the Judgement 
remaines idle. Even as a Judge cannot give ſentence 
till the Advocates or Proctors have let him under- 
ſtand the arguments and concluſions of both par- 
ties, that he may know to whether {ide be ought to 
incline; which, in us, is the office of the w# or 1z- 
vention ro doe : Without which alſo Courage is bur 
a brutiſh fury, which inconſiderately throwes us head- 
long into danger, and fo loſes its name , an4 is called 
foole-hardineſſe. It is the good wit that enables us 
. todoeand ſaythings inthe inftant, when there is zeed 
of them, withour which they are unſcaſonable ; like 
the Trojans Embaſſge ſent ro the Roman Emperour 
to comfort him for the loſle of his ſonne, who died a 
yeare before they came ; ard therefore he requited 
their kindneſſe with comforting them for the loſſe of 
Hefor, their fellow Citizen, flaine by Ac»:les, in the 
time of the war between the Trojans and the Greeks: 
(above 1200 yeares before.) It is the Wir that ſea- 
fons all the diſcourſes and —_— of men, who make 
i 2 no» 
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no other diſtin&tions of good and evill, of wifdome 
and folly; but by our ſpeaking, or doing things fit for 
every occaſion: which is theaR of the Wit, and nor 
of the Judgement or Courage, although ingreat and 
heroicall aQtions ; alithe ver:ues are to be found inſe- 
parably chained together ; witneſſe all thoſe neat 
flaſhes of wit, witty ſpeeches, and replies made upon. 
the ſudden, which bave alyayes gotten their authours 
more honour & favour, than their premeditated words 
and aQions,to which the Judgementcontributes more 
largely than the other two. It is the Wit, that by its 
inventions, drey men from their caves, and the life of 
beaſts, to give them palaces, food, raiment, conver- 
farion, and ina _—_ , all the commodities of life 
which we enjoy at this preſent. For the better deci- 
ding of this queſtion, ſuppoſe in one company, three 
men diffcrentlyendued, the one having a good Wir, the 
ſecond a ripe Judgement, and the third a great Cou- 
Tage:This laſt man can beare with nothing; the judici- 
ous man will ſay nothing which he harh nor firſt well 
pondered, he will rather hold his peace ; and both of 
them may find much diverſion inthe inventions of the 
ingenious man ; who alfo, if they fall out, will inde a 
meanes to make them friends againe ; whereas the ju- 
dicious man would uſe ſo many circumſpections, that 
their quarrell would gro:y 01d, and be paſt the eftateof 
accommodation wherein it was , when he began to 
ſceke the meanes of agreement . whileſt the other be- 
ing meerly couragious, would heare nothing to that 
purpoſe : But their ingenious companion will finde 
a remedy for all theſe difficulties, and will ſhew them 
the way by his owne example ; none being harder to be 
reconciled, than thoſe which are rot artall ingenious, 
In warre, the c0:2rag 7045, I grant, will run headlong in- 
to 
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to danger more readily : The judzici oj will delay anct> 
rerotie , oftentimes employing that time in conſultatt 
On, which ſhould have beene ſpent in execution : but the 
Engineir, like Archimedes, will defend a Towne all alone, 
or will ſet upon a Forr,and ſubdueit by the force of his in- 
ventions, betterthan 2 thouſand men could have done with 
. handy flrokes. As we may ſee in ſtratagems, which have 
more ſuccefle than open farce, ſo that it is become a Pro- 
verbe, Cunning us better than Force, Antigonus having ſcat- 
tered many Bils of Proſcription, wherein he promiſed « 
great ſurme to him that ſhouldkill Eamenes ; many of the 
ſouldiers of Eumenesbegan to plot his death, till Eaumenes, 
as ſoone as he heard of ir, called bis men together to thank 
them for their fidelity, relling them, that he having beene 
informed that ſome of his owne fouldicrs had a deſigne 
upon his perſon, thought good to ſcatter thoſe Bils under 
the name of Antzgonss, that ſo he might diſcover thoſe 
which had the traiterous intent ; but he thanked them, he 
found no ſuch villaines among them. This firaine of Wir 
Kopped the delignes of his enemy, and made them unpro- 
fitable. 1n private buſinefle, one pufte of wind upon the 
Sea, one warre hapning between two neigbbouring eſtates, 
onechange of ſome cuſtomes by land, have need of more 
V\ it that. of Judgement,or C ourage, to ſave you harmleſle 
rom ſhipwrack and loſſe. In the Courts of Law, their 
Replies are piecesof Wit : Yea, Witis of ſo greateſteem 
with every one, tbat all the perfeions of the Soule are 
compriſed in this word. The French when tbey would ex- 
preſſe all that may be ſid of man (beſide the comelineſle 
and graces of his body) ſay onely he is homme deſprit. I 
therefore think, that the Inventive Wit ought to be pre- 
ferred before Judgement, which is of no uſe, but onely in 
ſuch affaires as ford and require choice, as Courage is 
only for dangers. 
The ſecond ſaid, In vaine have men Vit, it they want 


| (4) 
| —_ toguide it, as for the moſt part it comes to 
' paſſe. So that ordinarily they are accounted Oppoſites. 
Alſo fooles want not that ſharpnefle of Wir, which ſerves 
for Invention ; nay, rather both it and Courage are ſharp- 

ned and made more active by the heat of frenzie. Bur it is 

Judgement that they want, the loſle of which makes them 
be called fooles. Which is obſerveable in the ſame com- 
pany which was ut now mentioned : VWherethe Engineire 
or (harp-witted man, will taike of very fine things, but he 
poures them out like a torrent, and without diſcretion : 
whereas the Judicious man ſhall give better content than 
either of rhem, though he ſpeake fewer things of the buſt- 
nefle 1n hand than they doe: But the Couragious man is apt 
ro. give chſtaſte,it being uſuall with ſuch to run beyond the 
bounds of that reſpe& which other tempers are aſhamed 
not to uſe ; for Judgement proceeds from a coldneſſe of 
remper, oppolire to-that heat whiqþ cauſeth promptneſſe 
of Wit,znd Courage. In war,the Inventions and Courage 
aforeſaid are alſo ordinarily not only unprofitable, butalſo 
hurtfull without Judgement : Which alſo in traffick, is 
the thing that dire&s the Merchant in his choice of the 
ſeverall de{ignes which he propoſeth to himſelfe, andof 
the meanes to aſtaine his ends : without which deliberatt- 
on nothing comes to a good end, neither in watre nor 
merchandize. 

The third ſaid, that the moſt couragious doe alwayes 
give lawes to thereſt, and fo cauſe themſelves to be eſtee= 
med above them. For in the firſt place, if the company 
aforeſaid be of knowing men, before whom you are to 
ſpeak ; Your invention and diſpoſition (the effects of wir 
and judgement) will ſtand you in no ſtead, if you have not 
the Coxrage to pronounce your Oration, as we ſce in the O- 
ration which C:cero hadpenned for 44:lo0, Nay, it is im- 
poſſible to.invent well, if you want Sprr:t, which gives life 

w. all-aCtions,, which: have the apprabation of all men, 


whether at the Barre. or elſe-where, "ſo that they call them 
Brave a#ions, and full of Spirit, And if Courage be of e- 
ſteeme in all ations, then in warre it is eſteemed above alls 
and the Laws puniſhing cowardlineſſe,& rot the defe&ts of 
Wit-or Judgement,do plainly ſhew,thar they eſteem Con- 
rage more than either of the other, 

The fourth ſaid, That thoſe which ſpeak in favour of 
Wit and Courage, employing their judgement in the 
choyce of the reaſons which they produce, do ſufficiently 
ſhew that judgement is above them, as being the cauſe 
that they are eſteemed, For, you know the Philoſophers 
maxime, the cauſe hath a greater portion of whatſoever ir 
communicates to heels than the effe& it ſelfe hath. 
Allo the Judge is greater thanthe Advocates ;z to whom we 
. may compare the Wir, becauſe it propoſes the means, and 
the Judgement makes choice of them; and as for Cou- 
rage, if it be without Judgement, ir deſerves not the name. 
Without Judgement, the inventions of the Wit are no- 
thing but Caſtles in the aire, and empty phantafies, like a 
ruined houſe without chambers, or any other requiſires. 
Such Wits for want of Judgement, dwell upon nothing, 
but alwayes skip from bough to bough, and from conceit 
to conceit; which for that cauſe are not ordinarily ſo pro- 
fitable to rheir inventors, as tothe judicious, who better 
know how to make uſe of them. In truth, you ſhall find 
moſt of the inventions inthoſe which have leaſt practice, 
their inexperience making many things eafic , which pra- 
Riceſhews tobe impoſſible,and therefore they never found 
entrance inthe Phantaſfie of a PraQicioner, Alſo, there is 
more courage found in beaſts than in men z and in men we 
Often ſee that the moſt couragious are not the moſt judi- 
Cious,” but according, as the quick-filver fixes in them by 
age, ſo they grow leſſe and lefle inventive and leſle reſo- 
lute to expoſe themſelves to ſuch perils, as their fooliſh 
youth, and want ofexpericnce cauſed themyo —— 
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PP” Arte fy the ith, the Jadicidus then bath wlf the- | 
* Wit and Courage that he ſhould have: for he rhat invents; 
# _ Orpropoſes things contrary to a ſound Judgement, goes 


for a foole : but he that hath Judgement,cannot want Cou- 
rage ; for theſe two cannot ſtand rogether,'to be judicious 
and yet not to forſec that Courage 1s neceſſary in dangers, 
forthe avoyding and overcomming of them : So that he 


that faith a man is Judicious, preſuppoſeth Wit and 


Courage in him: but not on the contrary;there being many 
couragious, but neither judicious nor inveritive; and more 
that have Wit without Judgement. 

"The. fifth aid, that all our actions being compoſed, 
allthe faculties contribute to them : and they muſt needs 
be faulty if they be not ſeaſoned with Wit, Judgement, 

and ge: 2 btt if wee compare them toperhet, 
- the Witisthe moſt deleQable,the Judge- 
FEY ment moſt profitable, and rhe 
Courage is moſt 
eſteemed, 
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VV ether T ruth beget Hatred, and why ? 


RuTh is an affeRion or quality of ſpeech, 
agreeing with our thought or [apprehenſion: 
Wihence it followes, that to ſpeak the truth, 
ir is ſufficient to ſpeak of things as wee think 

. * of them, whether wee have conceivedof them 
aright or no. For which reaſon, they ſay in 

Latin, meztir:, eft, contra mentem ire, Yet there are two 
©<ſorts of Truths ; the one fzngle, which is the truth of the 

* termes, as alſo there is an untruth of the termes, for there , 

- neither is, norever was any ſuch thing as a Chimera: the nl 

Other is compoſed truth, which is an indicative ſpeech, wherin7 offi 
wee affirme or deny ſomething of ſome other thing z whichs*/© 
manner of ſpeech is only capable of truth or falſhood. For, ...442t3 
truth properly taken, is when nor only our diſcourſe agrees +«fr: — 
with the ſpecies which is in our underſtanding;but alſo when 
this ſpecies agrees with the thing ſpoken of: Sothattruth +/ , - 
may bee called, the mezſure or o_ of any thing with” 
the underſtanding,and of the underſtanding with the rack A 
concerning that thing. This truth may be againe divided ”*>\ ys:4 
according to thedifference of its obje&ts, into #atural,which,, /;, 
treateth of the nature of every thing ; and crvill, which 
B 2 ſpeaketh 
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*ſpeaketh only of the aRions and cuſtomes of men. Theſe 


things being granted, I think that truth of it ſelfe begets no 
harred; and rherfore we need not ſeek the cauſe why-it doth: 
but on the contrary, I fay with Arste:/e, that wee love trath, 
and that in ſuch a meaſure, that we like no falſhood but that 
which hath an appearance of truth ; which wee call /zkely or 
probable : which makes the romants to be diſliked as ſoon as 
wee diſcover any. impoſhbilities in them. And they-that 
would amuſe little children with monſtrous tales, muſt yet 
ſo fit them to their little wit, as that they may beleeve them, 
and ſo think them true; which is eaſily done, becauſe of their 
want of expericnce. But, foraſmuch as the greater part of 
men is imperfect, ſo farre as they love to be prayſed, fo farre 
do they hate thoſe that tell them the truth of their defects, 
which ordinarily carry blame with them, And becauſe the 
fame reaſon that makesevery one love his own praiſe,makes 
a manalſo take pleaſure in blaming of others, that he him- 
ſelfe may ſeem more perfe&: Hence it comes, that diſpraife 
being very well liked by all ſaveonly him whom ir concerns, 
who.1s very ſenſible of ir ; it was upon this ground that 7 e- 
rexce ſaid that Truth begets hatred, eſpecially when it is op- 
poſed to flattery, andto complying with the humours of eve- 
ry man ; which makes truth appeare ſo much the more au- 
ſtere : as a Countrey-man comming next after a Courtier, 
ſeems ſo much the arranter clowne ; and all other contraries 
ſet neer together,make one another the more diſcernable. 
The ſecond ſaid, that this proverb [ Truth begets hatred] 
K not grounded upon truth ; for, every man not only pro- 
feſles ir, bur alſo gives teſtimony, that he is pleaſed with it. 
It is alſo the obje& of our underſtanding, which never reſts 
till it hath found it, ſeeking it with no leſle earneſtnefſe than 
that wherewith the will ſeeks afrer goodnefle. So that ſet- 
ting truth-on the one ſide,known to be fach, andon the other 
de untruth, likewiſe known tobe ſuch ; it is as impoſſible 
for 
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for the underſtanding not to love the truth, as for the will 
not toincline to a known good. This love of truth is ſo re- 
markable in all perſons, that nor only the Tudges, according 
to. their duties and places, do uſe all poſſible diligence to 
finde out the truth of a fa&t ; but alſo all thoſe which are not 
at all intereſſed inthe buſineſle, are notwithſtanding ſo much 
taken with it, that though their cares be cxtreamly tired 
with liſtening tothe one party, yet they bave not the power 
to refuſe audience to the other {ide that undertakes todiſco- 
ver falſhood in his adverſaries tale: and if the underſtanding 
do not conceive the truth, it never remaines any more ſa- 
tisfied thana hungry ſtomack would bee with painted meat. 
Wherefore, it belongs only to diſeaſed mindes to hate 
truth, as only to ſore eyes to turne from the light. Wherfore, 
as men do not determine of colours, taſtes, and other ob- 
jets of the ſenſe by the judgement of indiſpoſed organs, 
nor ſay ſugar is bitter, becauſe the tongue in a fever, being 
filled with choler, judges fo ; evenſo ought we not to ſay, 
afterthe perverſe judgement ofthe vicious, that truth begets 
hatred ;z and by conſequence we are not to ſeck the cauſe of 
a thing which is not fo. 

The third ſaid, that whatſocver agrees to our nature, and 
is found in us all, cannot be called a diſeaſe, but rather the 
contrary. Now, not only the underſtinding and the inner 
ſenſes, bur alſo all the outer ſenſes of man, raken in general] 
and in particular, are pleaſed with falſhood, and love to bee 
deceived : Whence it comesto paſle, that of all the ſetszof 
Philoſophers, there was never any ſe& more eſtcemed than 
thoſe which diſtruſted rhe abilities of our minde, and held 
themſelves in a continuall ſuſpence or uncertainty: nor was 
there ever any more ridiculous than thoſe that were moſt 
confident of their opinions. And becauſe the acknoiwy- 
ledgingthatwe cannot know truth, is a kinde of. truch of 
which our underſtanding is uncapable ; therefore did De- 
B 3 carne 
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mocritus lodge truth in a pit; and others ſayd ſhe was flown 
to heaven : both expreſſions ſignifying , that ſhee is out of 
mens reach. Beſides, our underſtanding loves its liberty, 
no leſſe than our will loves it ; -and as the will ſhould no 
longer bee free, if it were neceſlarily carried to ſome objeR ; 
whence proceeded ſo many differing opinions concerning 
the chiefeſt good > even ſo our underſtanding foreſeeing 
that if at once it ſhould know the truth, it muſt ceaſe to be 
free toturne from it ; it therefore preferres likelihoods and 
probabilities : from whence ariſeth that pleaſure which wee 
take in diſputes and problemaricall altercations, For which 
cauſe alſo the ſe& of Pyrrhon is by moſt men eſteemed 
above all others: Andthe greateſt part of the Sciences and 
Arts have no foundation but upon the errours of our facul- 
ties : Logick, upon the weakneſle of our underſtanding in 
diſcerning of truth; for thebetter diſguiſingof which, and 
ſo our greater pleaſure, Rhetorick or the Orators Art was 
invented,the end of which is not atall to ſpeak the truth, but 
to perſiwade you to what it pleaſeth. Poeſy is the art of 
lying artificially, in feigning that which neither is, nor was, 
nor ever ſhall be ; as picture, and eſpecially perſpective, en. 
deavours onlyta deceiveus. Even the moſt pleafing Arts, 
as Cookery, the better they abuſe our taſte, and our other 
ſenſes, by their diſguiſes, the more are they eſteemed, 
Look into civill converſation, it is nothing bur diſguiſe- 
ment ; and ( not to ſpeak of the maxime of King Lewes the 
eleventh. to which he reſtrained all the Latin of his Suc- 
ceſſor) the greateſt part of the civilities of our Courtiers, 
ard Citizens too, reaches no further. And therefore wee 
need not wonder much, if the clownes that run contrary to 
the ordinary courſe of all other men, render themſelves odi- 
ous to every one, 

The fourth ſaid, that the underſtanding is pleaſed with 
doubts, as the wooers of Penelope loved to court her mayds, 
that 
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that is to ſay, becauſe they could not enjoy the miſtreſle : 
Nor is there any that being hungry, and having pur his 
hand to the platter, would like well tolook on it, through 
a paire of ſpeRacles of many faces, through which there 
would appeare fo many diſhes, and in ſeverall places, that 
hee could not tell which was the right, Wherefore, it is 
certaine that we love truth fo well, that no untruth can be 
welcome to us, unlefſe it be covered with the ornaments of 
truth ; and all thoſe arts of diſguiſing ſhew what eſteeme we 
have of untruth, ſeeing it muſt be like truth that wee may 
like it. Tis true, that none but God being able to diſcerne 
this ſort of truth, which'confiſts- in the agreeing of our 
thoughts with our words; and deceir being very trequent 
1n this matter, civility and curtefic reacherh us rather to uſe 
words of complement than rudeand ill polliſht language; 
the ruſticalneſle of which is ordinarily excuſed by clones 
with the name of truth, though truth be no more incompa- | 
tible with good grace than pills are with leafe-gold, by 
which the one is taken in better part, and the other with 
leſle paine to the ſick. 

The fifth ſaid, that truth being the expreſſion of the ſpe- 
cies of ſomething, and we taking pleaſure to ſee a coppy 
well repreſenting its originall, it cannot beget hatred, 
Things of themſelves do not diſpleaſe us, at leaſt chere are 
more that pleaſe than that diſpleaſe, and of theſe a good 
patt is ſweetned by the manner of ſpeaking of rhem, as we 
ſee in jefting ; no man hindring us to ſpeak truth laugh- 
ing, ſo that the denomination being not to be taken from 
the leſſer and the leſſe ſound part, truth cannot be ſaid to 

et hatred, Alſo truth not being able to produce any 
thing but its like in an univocall generation, it muſt be an 
equivocall one when it begets hatred : the ignorant vulgar 
inthis ( as they do often in other caſes) taking that for a 
cauſe which is none, Otherwiſe the difficulty that we w_ 
witha 
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withall in ſeeking of truth, increaſes the love of it, and be- 
gets not hate of it. VVÞich love is no lefle univerſall chan 
the hateof urtiuth, as may appeare by that ſtory of two Ro- 
man Citizens, one of which was baniſhedby a generall con- 
ſent, after it was known that he was fo given to lying, that 
he had never been heard ſpeak truth; the other recei- 
ved great and publick honours, becauſe he had 
rever been heard ſpeak any untruth, no not in 
jeſt. And we have nowadayes ſtore of ex- 
amples of the bad entertainment which 
all lyars finde ; which our ancient 
Gaules well knowing, did account 
it the utmoſt degree of of- 
fence, to give one 

the lie, 
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Of the Cork, and whether his crowing doe 
affright the Lion. 


SZ$S,% He firſt man ſaid thus ; The Germans go- 
229 Fay, ing to the warrs, had reaſon to take 2 
{=} Cock with themto ſerve them for a ſpurre 

and an example of watchfulneſſe; whence 
| came a cuſtome to this day uſed by the 
Mule-drivers ; ſome of which tie a Cock 
upon their foremoſt carriage ; and others that will not 
trouble themſelves with bim, provide only a plume of 
his feathers. Uponthe ſame ground Phidias made a ſta» 
tue of Minerva bearing a Cock upon her helmet : unleſſe 
you will rather think his reaſon ro be becauſe this God- 
deſle is as well preſident of warreas of ſtudy ; both which 
have need of much vigilancy. Though this bird tor other 
cauſes may be well enough ſaid to perraine to her; as 
for his being ſo warlike and couragious, as that he will 
not part with his defire of vanquiſhing, rhough it coſt 
him his life: And this defire he proſecutes with ſuch fury, 
that Celts Awelſan reports, that a man fell wad, having 
only been pecked bya Cock in the heat of his fighting. 
For the paſſion of choler being a ſhort madneſle, is able 
exceedingly to raiſe the degree of heat in a temper alrea- 
dy ſo extremely cholerick ; that in time the body of a 
Cock becomes nitrous; and in this conſideration it ts pre» 
{cribed to fick perſons to make them laxative, and it is 
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the better if hee were firſt well beaten,and plucked alive, 
and then boiled. 

And this courage of the (ock moved: Artaxerxes King 
of Perſia, when a fouldier of Ca1t4 had flaine Prince Cy- 
74, tO grant him leave to beare a little Cock of gold upon 
his Javelin, as a ſingular badge of his great valour, In 
imitation whereof,all the ſouldiers of the ſame Province 
fell ro weare the like upon the creſts of their helmets ; 
and were thence called Ale#ryors, that is in Latine, Gal/, 
a name afterward givcn to our Nation, and it may be for 
the like reaſon. 

The Cock js alſo the Hieroglyphick of viftory, becauſe 
he crows when he hath beaten his adverſary ; which gave 
occaſion to the Lacedemontans to ſacrifice a Cock, when 
they had overcome their enimies. He was alfo dcedica- 
ted to Mars: and the Poets feigne that he was a young 
ſouldier, and placed for a ſentinell by this God of warre 
when be went to lie with Yer, but teared the returne of 
her husband: but this watchman ſleeping tH] after Sun- 
rifing, 2ars and ſhe were taken napping by Yrlcan, Mars 
being very angry, transformed this fleeper intoa Cock, for 
his negligence : whence, ſay they, it comes to paſſe, that 
well remembring the cauſe of his transformation, he now 
_ warning when the Sun draws neere to our Þorizon. 

Vhich fable isas tolerable as that of the Alcoran, which 
attributes the crowing of our Cocks to one that, as hee 
faith, ſtands upon the firſt Heaven, and is of fo immenſe 
2 hugeneſle, thar his head roucheth the ſecond : which 
Cock crows. ſo loud, that he awakens all the Cocks upon 
the earth, that immediately they fall a provoking one a- 
nother to do the like; as it there were one and the ſame 
inſtant of Cock-crowing all over the face of the whole 
earth. The Cack was alſo dedicated to the Sun, to the 
Moon, and to the Goddeſſes Lt0ne, Ceres,and Proſerps- 
#2; 
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ns; which was the cauſe that the novices or thoſe that 
were Initiated in their myſteries, muſt not eat of a Cock, 
He was alſo dedicated to Mercury, becauſe vigilancy and 
earcly riſing is neceſſary for merchants; and therefore 
they painted him in the forme of a man ſitting, having a 
creſt upon his head,with Eagles feet,and holding a Cock 
upon his fiſt, But particularly he was conſecrated to E[- 
culapiz, which made Socrates at the point of death to will 
his friends to ſacrificea Cock to him, becauſe kis hem- 
lock had wrought well. And Pyrrhus curing men of the 
Spleen, cauſed them to offer a white Cock z whereas Py- 
thagoras forbade his followers to meddle with the life or 
nouriſhing of any of that calour., 

The Inhabitants of Calecuth ſacrifice a Cock totheir 
deity, whom thcy conceive inthe ſhape of a he-goat; and 
Acoſta, out of Lucian,aſſures us, that arciently they wer- 
ſhipped a Cock fora God: Which Chriſtianity not 
ſuff-ting ha th put them uponChurches,the ſ{piresof ſtee- 
ples,and high buildings, calling them weather-cocks, be- 
cauſe, as fanns, rhey thew the coaſt whence rhe winde 
comes ; unleſſe you rather think they are ſet up in remem- 
brance of St, Peters repentance at the ſecond crowing of 
a Cock. 

The cauſe of his crowing is commonly attributed to 
his heat,which makes himrejoyceat the approach ofthe 
Sun, as being of his own temper ; of which approach he 
is fooner ſenfible than others ; becauſe hee more eaſily 
than any Other creature receives the impreſſons of the 
aire, as appears by that harih voycewhich he ſometimes 
ufeth in crowing when he hath teen newly moiſtened by 
the vapours; and therefore the Countrey-men count it 
an ordinary (igne of raine. And foraſmuch as the whole 
ſpecies of birds is more hot, dry, and light than the ſpe- 
cics of fourc-footed beaſts ; —_ the Lion, thou gb 
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he be a ſolar creature as well as the Cock yet is ſoin a 
leſſer degree than he. VV hence it comes to paſſe, that 
the Cock hath a. pre-eminence over the Lion, which he 
underſtands nor, till the crowing raiſe in his imagination 
{ome ſpecies which in him produce terror. Unlefle you 


wall ſay,that the ſpitirs ofthe Cock are communicated 


£0 the Lion by meancs ofthis voyce ; for that is a thing 
more materiate, and ſo more capable to a&t than the ſpt- 
rits which come out of ſore eyes, which nevertheleſle do 
infe&t thoſe that are found if they look on them z nay, to 
ſpeak with the Poer, they do bewitch the very lambs. 

The ſecond ſaid, we mult reckon this etror [ofa Cock 
ſcaring a Lion by crowing] among divers other vulgar 
ones, Of which ofrentimes the chairesand pulpits ring, as 
if they were certaine truths, when 1n the triall they prove 
ſtark falſe. It maybe ſome tame [Lion growen cowardly 
by the manner of his breeding, hath been feen affrighted 
by the ſhrill ſound of ſome Cock crowing ſuddenly and 
neereto his eares; which will ſeem not unlikely tothem 
that in the beginning of March laſt paſt were preſent at 
the inrended combat in the Tennis-court at Rechel, be. 
tween ſuch a | ion and a'Bull; at the fight of whom the 
Lion was ſo afraid,that he bolted thorow the nets,throw- 
ing down the ſpectators which were there placed in great 
number, as thinking it a place of greater ſecurity ; and 
running thence, he hid himſelfe, and could by no meanes 
be made re-enter the liſts. Or it may be the novelty ofthis 
crowing ſurpriſed ſome Lion that never heard it before; 
as having alwayes lived far from any village or countrey 
houſe where poultry are bred; and thereupon, the Lion 
at this firſt motion, ſtartled. 

It is alſo poſlible, and moſt likely too, that the ſtartle 
of choller (whereinto the Lion fals as ſoone as any thing 


diſpleaſes him) was miſtaken by ſome body for a ſigne of 


feare, 
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feare, whereas it was a token of his indignation, For I (ce 

no ſhew ot reaſon to imagine in this generous beaſt a true 

and univerſall feare of fo ſmall a matter as the voyce of a 

Cock, ſeeing that this likeneſle of nature which is attribu- 

tedto them, ſhould rather produce ſome ſympathy than any 

averſion ; and yet this enmity (ifany were, and that as great 

as between wolves and ſheep ) ought no more to ſcare the 

Lion than the bleating of a ſheep affrighrs a wolfe. Bur the 

wolte devoures the ſheep, and affimilates ir to his own ſub- 

ſtance, rather for the good-will that he beares himſelfe than 

for any il-will orhatred that he beares toward the ſheep. Be- 

fides, we ordinarily ſce Cocks and Hens in the court-yards 

of the houſes where Lions are kept, which never make any 

ſhew of aſtoniſhmenrat their crowing. Nay, I remember I 

have feen 2 young Lion eat a Cock; tis true, be did not 

crow,any. more than thoſe of Ntbas a village neereto Theſſa- 

longca in Macedon, wherethe Cocks never crow. Butthe Li- 

on would bave been content with tearing tbe cock in pieces, 
and not have eaten him if there had been ſuch an antipathy 

between them as ſome imagine. But this exrar finds cnter- 
rainment for the moralls ſake which they inferre upon ir, to 

ſhew us that the moſt hardy are not exempt from fear, which 

oftentimes ariſes whence 1t is leaſt looked for. So that to 
ask why the crowing of a Cock ſcares Lions, is to ſeek the 

cauſe of a thing that is not. 

The third ſaid, we muſt nor make ſo little account of the 
authority of our predecefſors,as abſolutely to deny what they 
have averred, the proofe of which ſeems ſufficiently tried 
by the continued experience of ſo many ages: for to deny 
a truth, becauſe we know not the reaſon ot ir, is to imitate 
Alexander, which cut the Gordian knot, becauſe he could 
not unty it. Ir is better, in the nature of the Cock and his 
voyce, to ſeek a cauſe of the fright of rhe Lion, whobeing 
a creature always in a fever by his exceflive cholerick diſtem- 
per, 
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per, of which his haire and his violence are tokens ; great 

noiſe is to him as intollerable as to thoſe that are ſick and 
feveriſh, eſpecially thoſe in whom a cholerick humour en- 
flamed ftirrs up headach, Beſides, there are ſome kinds of 
found which ſome perſons cannot endure; and yet cangive 
you noreaſon for it, but are conſtrained to flic to {| eckielt 
properties and antipathies, and ſuch we may conceive to be 
between the Cocks-crowing and a Lions eare, (hith much 
more likelihood than that the Remora ſtaies veſlels under 
full aile; and a thouſand other effe&ts impenetrable by our 
reaſon, but aſlured by our experience. Laſtly, this aſtoniſh- * 
ment that the Cock puts the Lion into with his crowing, is 
got veryunreaſonable. This king of beaſts having occaſion 
to wonder, how out of ſo ſmall a body ſhould iflie a voyce 
ſo ſtrong, and which is heard fo farre off, whereas himſelfe 
can make ſuch great ſlaughters with (© little noiſe. Which 

amazement of the Lion is ſo much the greater, if the 
Cock bee white, becauſe this colour helps yet 
more to diſſipate his ſpirits, whichwere al- 
ready ſcattered by the firſt motion 
of his apprehenſion. 
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VVhy dead Bodies bleed In 
the preſence of their 
murcherers. 
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IG IG Gece 
by dead Bodies bleed in the preſence 


of their murtherers. 


25 Ood Antiquity was ſodefirous to know the truth, 
) that as often as naiurall and ordinary proofes 
failed them, they. had recourſe to fupernaturall 
and extraordinary wayes. Such among the Jewes 
was the water of jealouſlic, 0! which at: Adulte- 
refle could not drink without diſcovering ber guilrinefle, it 
making her burſt. Such was the rriall of the Steve, in which 
the Veſtall Nun, nor guilty of uuchaltity, as ſhe was accuſed 
tO be, did carry water of Tiber withour ſpilling any. Such 
were the oathes upon Saint Artborres arme, of fo great reve- 
rence, that it was belecved that whoſoever was there perjured 
would within a yeare after bee burned with the fire of that 
Saint : and even in our times :t is commonly reckoned, that 
none lives above a yeare after they have incurred the excom- 
munication of Saiut Gezevrefie. And becauſe nothing is ſo 
hidden from juſtice as murder, they uſe not ouly torments of 
the body,but alſo the torture of the ſoule,ro which its paſhons 
doe deliver it over : Of which Feare diſcovering it ſelfe more 
than the reſt, the !\udges have forgotten nothing rhat may 
ſerve to make the ſuſpectcd perſon fearctull; for beſides their 
interrogatories, confronting him with witnefles, fterne looks, 
and brioging beſore him the inftruments ofrorrure, as if they 
were ready ro make him fecle them; they have invenred all 
other meancs ro ſurpriſe his reſolution, and break his ſilence, 
eſpecially when they have found a!ready ſome ſignes and con- 
jeQures. Wherefore they perſwade himrhat a carkaſſe bleeds 
iQ the preſence of the mc;therers, becauſe dead bodies being 


removed doe often bleed, and then he whoſe conſcience is 
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tainted with the Syntereſis of the fad, is troubled inſuch fort, 
that by his mouth or geſture he often bewrayes his owne 
gviltineſle, as not having his firſt motions in his owne power. 
Now the cauſe of this lowing of the blood in the preſence of 
the guilty is this: After death the blood growes cold and 
thick, but after a few dayes it becomes thin again; as when 
we open a veine and receive our blood into Porrangers, if 
we let it ſtand in them, we may there ſec the Jike ; the heat 
of the corruption ſupplying the roome of the naturall hear, 
which kept the blood liquid in the living body. So that if 
the carkaſſe be removed by the murderer, it is no wonder if 
it bleed. And becauſe the murther' is hardly diſcovered by 
ſuſpitions,till afrer ſome dayes, about which time alſothis li- 
quefaction of the blood happens, ſo that this accident isof- 
ten found in the preſence of the murtherer : hence it comes 
to paſſe, that the ore is counted the cauſe of the other. Al- 
though this cauſe and this effect be of the nature of thoſe 
things, which with ſmall reaſon are thought ro.depend one 
on the other, mcerely becauſe they fall our at the fame time ; 
and becauſe this perfwalion, though ir be falſe, bath a reall ef- 
{e&@ in diſcovery of truth , therefore the Law-givers have 
authorized it, uſing the ſame care for the diſcovery of truth, 
that the guilry dogo cover and hide it by their denials and 
divers ſleights. But we muſt take heed that we render no fuch 
cauſe of this iſſuing of the blood, as may make it depend on 
the preſence of the murderer, as if it would not have hap- 
pened without it. 

The ſecond ſaid, that it is not credible that the Soveraign 
Courts which have praQiiſed this triall, and made good uſe 
of it, were ſo defective in the knowledge of naturall cauſes, as 
not tobe able to diſcern the effaſion of blood, which comes. 
by the putrefaQion of it inthe veines, ( for they have a pro- 
perty to keep it from congelation) from the guſhing out 
of the ſame blood obſerved at the firſt approach ofthe guilty, 
2nd when he is brought to look on the body. It is therefore 
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much better to feek the cauſe thanto call in queſtion the effec, 
unlefle we had better reaſon fo to doe, than becauſe it ſeems 
too marvellous, Some have referred it to a magnetick or 
eleAricall vertue of the blood, ſaying, that quarrels ſeldome 
happen between perſons unknowne, but that the murtherer 
and the ſlaine having bad acquaintance together,the ir bloods 
have gotten ſuch fociety as to draw one another ; and ſo the 
living mans blood being the more aQive, draws the blood out 
of the other. Bur as this attrakinn hath an imperceptidle 
ſubtilry, ſo it is not caſte to conceive it poſſible, if it be not 
helped by ſome meanes that may conne@ this effe@ to its 
cauſe. I like better the opinion of Levinus Eemnrus, who 
preſuppoſeth that two enemies, intending one anothers death, 
do dart their ſpirits one at another ; for they are the inefſen- 
gers of the ſoule,by which ſhe exerciſeth the ſight and all ber 
other outward ſenſes, Now theſe ſpirits ſeeking the deſtru- 
Aion of one another, and being made active by the ſting of 
choler, doe inſirvate and work themſelves into the oppoſite 
bodies, and finding an open entrance through ſome wound, 
they tend thither more notably than to any other paſſage, and 
there they mingle with the blood of the wounded, and hee 
ſhortly after dying,they there ſettle themſelves and abide with 
his ſpirits, till the murderer afterwards again approaching to- 
the dead body, the fpirits, which wereall this while ſeparared 
from their rotall, do rake this occaſion torerurn and rejoyne 
themſelves ( as all things are defirous to returne to their own 
beginnings:) Bur this they cannot do without clearing and ſe- 
parating themſelves from that maſſe of blood wherein they lay 
confuſed ; and therefore they trouble this maſle, and fo cauſe 
an effuſion of that blood, which till chen was retainedinthe 
veines, Which is helped not a little by that con{uſton where- 
into we bring the murderer, by laying before him the body by 
him murthered : for hereupon his ſpirits, forſaking their 
Center and wandring, do meet with their fellowes, as rhe 
Lode-ſtone and Iron meeting one another halfe way. 
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The third man was of the opinionof Camparela, who attri- 
bures the cauic ot this bleeding to the ſenſe which is in all 
things, and which conrivues in dead bodies; ſo that having 
a perception of rheir murderers, and perceiving ther oeere 
them, they ſuffer cwo very different morions of trembling and 
anger, which (hake the body and remove the blood in the 
veines violently enough to make it iflue at the gaps of their 
wounds, For the ſpirits, which during life had knowledge 
enough to make them perceive ard obey the commands of the 
ſoule, retaire 1t even after death fo farre, as to be able to dif: 
cerue their friends and their enemies. And as at the time of 
our birth all the obje&s which are preſent, do imprint in us 
their qualities in that univerſall change which is made at that 
moment,as Aſtrologers ſpeak ; [whence comes that impor- 
tant choyce which they preſcribe us to make of mid-wives 
and goſſips, that is (if we conſider the matter more neerly)of 
the pertons which are to be about the child-wite] ſo when we 
die and quit our naturall qualities to borrow new ones from 
the bodies abourus, we get a conformity with all thoſe which 
are ncere us,and with the murtherer more than with any other, 

The fow th ſaid, this opinion could not be true; for then 
it would follow, that hee which had killed ſome manby the 
ſhor of an Arquebuz, could not be knowne by the ſigne ; and 
that if a man were killed inthe armes of his wife, and amidſt 
his friends which had defended him, ſuch a one would rather 
bleed in the preſence of his friends than of the murtherer, 
whoſe {pirits are ordinarily kept in bythe guiltof his con- 
ſciencc and the appr: henſion of puriſhmentz whereas his 
friends deing auimared with avger, do call forth all their ſpi- 
ris tO a neceſſary defence, Belid:'s, if rhe murrherer, now 
brought necre the carkaſlc, bave alfo brene wounded in this 
encounter, he ſhould rather bleed than the dead man, becauſe 
his blood is more boyling and muſt have received many of 
the ſpirits which didall leave the {laine man at his death, be- 
ing cvaporaced thence upon the bodies which were —_ a= 
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bout him : For they iſſue out of the wounds of a dying man 
rogether with his blood, and that ſo violently, that they will 
not permit at the ſame time a motion contrary to theirs, and 
&Þ cannot admit any entrance for the ſpirits of the murtherer; 
which ifthey ſhould enter, would there acquire a Sympathy 
with the dead body, in whoſe blood they would congeale, and 
loſe the Sympathy that they had with the body our ofwhich 
they came. Even as no man retaines the ſpirits of rhat crea- 
ture whoſe blood or heart he eates, but he thereof formes 
his owne ſpirits. Nay, if they did retaine this Sympathy, yet 


- could they nor know the murderer, for want of ſenſes, which 


they never had; becauſe the ſpirits which are in the blood, 
hardly merit that name, being purely naturall and deſtitute of 
all perception, and that in our life time, as being common to 
us with plants, and ſpecifically differing from animall fpirits, 
as might bee ſhown by the different actions wherein nature 
employes them. 1n the next degree above theſe naturall ones 
are the virall ſpirits, which vaniſh with the life which they 
conſerved, ſo that then the arteries which contained them be- 
come empty. And laſtly, thoſe that were ſenſitive cannot re- 
main in a dead man,becauſe they are eaſily difſipated and have 
need of continual reparation,as we fee in ſivoonings,the ſenſes 
faile as ſoone as the heart ceaſeth to furniſh them with matter 
to uphold the cont inuity of their generation : Or if they did 
remaine in the body after death, they could performe no aRi- 
on for want of neceſſiry diſpoſures in their organs, as we 
ſee in thoſe that are blinde, deafe, paralytick and others. But 
becauſe the refutation of the reaſons given of this effe& is a 
thing very eafie, and may be done in many other ſubjects : It 
is better to ſhew that this bleeding cannot come from any na- 
turall cauſe, no not of ſuch as are unknown to us;which is caſt- 
ly done, if we preſuppoſe that all naturall cauſes are neceſſary 
and do a& without liberty at all times when their objects are 
preſented tothem: Which falls not our ſo heere, for ir hath 
oftentimes beene ſeene, that murtherers, for feare of a 
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accuſed of murder, have made more and neerer approaches 
round about the dead body than any other, which bath beene 
uſed as a preſumption againſt them, though the body did nor 


. bleed in their preſence; and oftentimes nurſes overlie the1 


children,which notwithſtanding bleed nor afrerdeath, though 
rhey hold them in their armes, as a ſigne of their great affe- 
ion and innocence. Andhad this ſigne been naturall, Sato- 
mon, that was very skilfuil in nature, would have uſed this 
rather than a moral triall, wherein was much leſle certainty ; 
nor would A7oſes have forgotten it. Beſides, we ſceevery day 
the executioners come to take from the gallows or the wheel, 
thoſe perſons whom the day before they executed with their 
owne hands, out of whoſe wounds coines not a drop of 
blood although all the cauſes of ſuch bleeding doe concurre 
in this example, and ought to produce their efteR,unleſſe you 
think they were hindered by ſome morall reaſon, as the con- 
fideration that this execution was by the order of juſtice. 
But then beaſts, being uncapable of this conſideration, and 
having none of this wiſedome, ſhould blecd in the preſence 
of thoſe butchers which are not very exa@ in their trade,wirth 
which the Jewes doe everyday upbraid them. And ſuch as 
have killed Hares and Partridges , ſhould cauſe their bodies 
to bleed when they come neerethem. Moreover, they which 
have beene ſer upon by ſome aſlaſin, finde it not alwayes eaſe 
to know himagaine when they ſee him, though they be in 
perfedt health,and awake : much lefſe can a man that is aſleep, 
or very ncere death, by any ſigne diſcover the approching aſ- 
ſaſinrhat mortally wounded him: and yet it is hard to ima- 
gine thaywe have lefle perceptionand knowledge during the 
remaindcrs of our life, than after our death ; and thata woun- 
ded man muſt die that he may become more ſenſible. Laſtly, 
it is eaſie to make it appearc, that it is not ia this effect as 1n 
Other marvels, which have a naturall cauſe , becauſe though 
many effe&s are ſo hidden fromus , that wce are not able to 
aſſigne their particular cauſes , yet they may beall pound by 
Ome 
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ſome reafons, if not demonftrative, yet at leaſt probable : e- 
ven the magreticall cure,by ſympathy and antipathy , which 
aretheonely principles of all naturall motions: Which mo. 
tions are but of two ſorts, that is to ſay, Approach and Re- 
morion ; it being naturallto all bodics to joine thernſelves to 
their like, and to ffy fromthe objeds from which they have 
ſome naturall averſeneſſe. And indeed, if the blood iflued 
naturally, ir would be to joyne ic ſelfe with blood of the ſame 
nature,as the blood of the dead mans kindred : for ſympathy 
is onclyberweeree bodies joined inamity. Nor can antipathy 
produce this effe&, for it is not its property to joine and 
bring-neerer-together two bodies which are cnemies ; but on 
the contrary, inthe preſence of the murtherer it ſhould con- 
centrate all the blood, and cauſe it to retire to the inner parts. 
And theſe are the grounds which perſwade me nor only that 
the cauſes of this miracle are not yet found, but allo thar ir 
is impoſſible that it ſhould have any thar is naturall. 

The fifth ſaid , that thisbleeding may be cauſed by the 
imagination, if, according to the opinion of Avicenne , it 
doth a&t even out of itsowne ſubjeR ; the phantafie of the 
gnilty, with the remembrance of the blood ſpilt by him inthe 
killing of thedead there lying before his eyes, which ftirrcs 
all bis powers, may be able ro cauſe this hzmorrhagie or 
Hluing of blood. Some nitrous vapours alſo of the earth 
may help tbis ebullition of the blood in the carkaſſe, when 
it is taken up out of the earth; or the water, having inſtnua-- 
teditſelfe into the veines of a drowned carkafle , may make: 
the blood more fluid. Hereuntoalſo the aire may contribure- 
by its beat , which is greater than that of the earth or water,. 
and is increafed by rhe concourſe of the multitudes which 
uſe rorun to ſuch ſpeRacles. Alfo the fermentation whickt 
afterdeath happens to the blood , ſerves very much to this: 
beat, which makes it boile inthe veines,as ſyrups in the time 
of their fermentation boile and fill up the veſſels, which be- 
forewere not full, till at lengrb = make chem run m_ 
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thetop: inthe ſame manner, theblood which before did not 
fill the veines, yet after it is fermented , doth ſo puffe them 
up , that they canno longer hold it all ; and having withall 
gotten a tarrneſſe which corrodes the orifices of the veſſels, 
1tmakes its way out ſome dayes after death,as weſee in the 
bodics reſerved for anatomies , where the rope having cauſed 
the blood to riſe tothe braine , where it could nor be contai- 
ned, it runs out at the noſe. Alſo the ſympathy of the ſpirits 
once friendly , and afterward become enemies, may help to- 
wardthis eff. & ; which ſhouldnot be thought more ſtrange 
than many other like motions z as the paine felt by the Nurſe 
in her breaſts, when her nurſe-child cries ; the fury which the 
red colour ſtirres up inthe Lion and the Turky-cock ; the 
falling-ſickneſſe, whoſe fits are augmented or advanced in 
thoſe that hold intheir handthe plant called Y:r7ga ſangurnea, 
ora twig of the Cornill tree ; a kind of Jaſper ſtayes blee. 
ding by a contrary reaſon ; Lapis Nephriticus makes the gra- 
vell come out of the kidneyes ; the Weapon-ſalve cures a 
wound, being applied to the ſword which made it, 100, 
leagues off : and many other Taliſmanick effes, of which 
wedo no more ſeetheir conneQion with their cauſes, than of 
this of the ſpirits ofthe murtherer and the murthered; which 
notwithſtanding are no leſſe efteuall in this occurrence,than 
the ſpirits whichcome out of ableare eye. are able to hurt 
thecyec that lookes on it; orthe eyes of a Witch to bewitch 
lambs, and to produce all other marvellous efte&ts , whereof 
their hiſtories are full. 

The ſixth ſaid,It would be hard to perſwade moſt men that 
there is ſenſe inall lifclefſe bodies, much more, that there re- 
maines any after death ; becauſe ſenſe is given to all bodies 
for nonther cauſe, but to enable them to diſcerne their ob- 
jeas, to carry them toward their likes, and to make them fly 
from ſubje&s worthy of their eſchewing. Which cannot be 
ſaid of dead bodies, for whom nature hath no longer any care 
or providence. So that ſhe which doth nothing in vaine, and 
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givesnot to bodies, qualities of which they havenouſe, hath 
not takencare to put into, or preſerve in carkaſſes, a paſſion 
which might ſerve to uphold them in that eſtate, Forthat 
were againſt the intention of Nature her ſelfe, who ſtrives to 
raine ſuch bodies, and to refolverbem into their elements,to 
the end that rhereof ſhe may make new mixts, and ſo aug- 
ment ſome of her ſpecies. But if we grant Camparella, that 
dead bodies have ſome remainder of ſenſe, yet will it rot 
thereupon follow, that they have enough of it to cauſe the 
motions of trembling and anger, to which heattributes this 
bleeding ; for anger requires too many forts of reciprocall 
motions,and too much mixt to be compatible with the cold 
which freezeth the ſpirits of dead bodies, whatſoeverthe Hi- 
ſtorians ſay to the contrary; for they write,that anger might 
be ſcene in the ſterne viſages of. divers men flaine in batralle, 
which hath no likelihood of truth. And foraſmuch as plants 
(which, according to the opinion of this author ) have a 
oreater meaſure of ſenſe than carkaſſes have, witneſle the at- 
trations and expulſions which they make ; yet are not at all 
capaple of anger: and having ſeene ſome men ſo ſtupid, as 
to be diſpleaſed with nothing intheir life time, I cannot be- 
leeve that they become more ſenſible after their death, Such 
bodies are then paſt trembling either for apprehenſionor me- 
mory, both which are fled away with their life , andthey are 
inan eſtate of having no further apprehenſion of their mur- 
derers: And if they would tremble for feare, it were time for 
them ſo to do at the approach of the Aratomiſts, who with- 
out all pity pull them in as many pieces as they can imagine 
any way to differ from one another; and beſides, feare would 
not make the blood to iſſue , foraſmuch as this paſſion is not 
cauſed but by the concentration of the ſpirits, and their aban- 

doning of the outer-parts that they may retire inward. 
Anotber unlikely conſequent is,that theſe ſpirits ſeparated 
from the ſoule ſhould be more able to diſcern the murderer 
than when they were joyned = for a livipg man is not able 
2 to 
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to know him that hurt him inthe night,or as a high-way-rob+ 
der with a vizor and filence-preventing all diſcovery of him 
by his face or voyce. Furthermore, the ſpirits are of the na- 
wre of the Sun-beams, which give heat and light ſo long as 
they are continued from the body of the Sunto the objes on 
which they fall; but the Sun is no ſooner hidden but that the 
beames ceaſe to be. Even ſo, as long as the rete admirabileof 
the. brain (which is the ſpring and forge of the animall ſpi- 
rits, which are only capable of knowledge) does continue an 
influence of ſpirits into the nerves,and through chem into the 
other organs of the ſenſe; ſo long are they able to diſcern 
and no longer, though they could ſubſiſt longer. So that this 
opinion cannot ſtand,no, not with the opinion of the Pagan 
Philoſophers,who teach that the ſoule after death quirs nor 
the body, but only the operations of the inward and outward 
ſenſes:: the ceaſing of the ations whereof the ſpirits are in- 
ftruments, being ſufficient to ſhcw thar the ſpirits them» 
felves are ceaſed. 

The ſeventh ſail, that this extraordinary motion cannot be 
neferred bur to- a light ſupernacurally ſent from God to the 
Judges, for the diſcovery of the blackeſt crimes,which other- 
wiſe would eſcape unpuniſhed + which is alfo the cauſe why 
this miracle, though it ſometimes happen, yet is not alwayes 
obſervable astheeffeAs of naturall cauſes, which are ns” was 
_ and thereby are diſtinguiſhed from contingents: ir being no 
lefſe impiety to deny that the divine juſtice doth ſometimes 
ferd fuccour to the juſtice ofmen, than it is ignorant ruſtici- 
ty, inall things to content our ſelves with univerſall cauſes, 
withoutfeeking the particular ones, which indeed God com- 
monly employes for the producing of effets; but yet hath 
not fo enchained his power to the neceſhty of their order, as 
that becannor break it when he pleaſeth, even to the giving 
unto moyſtened clay a vertue46zeſtore ſight to the eyes of 
one borne blinde. : 7 ANON | 
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